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REPLY, 



In the " Saturday Review'' of the 3rd of September last is an 
article on Vol. I. of a new edition of Demosthenes, contributed 
by myself to the Series of the ^' Bibliotheca Olassica.'' The 
Author, whoever he may be, has pronounced a most unfavour- 
able opinion on my labours and scholarship, and he has certainly 
not shown me consideration in any respect. Of this, however, 
I am not weak enough to complain, nor should I under ordinary 
circumstances reply to criticism, however severe, but simply 
learn from it one of those lessons which an enemy teaches so 
much better than a friend, and endeavour to avoid giving 
occasion for it hereafter. But the article in question differs so 
much from ordinary criticism; it exhibits such a spirit of 
unfairness; and shows so much resolution to depreciate and 
disparage, that I may well be excused for exposing the mis- 
representations and blunders with which it abounds, and showing 
how incompetent the Reviewer was for his task. He com- 
mences with an insinuation that ' Mr. Whiston is more likely 
to hefoul his fellow-labourers than to suffer from contact with 
them,' and ends with some elegant extracts from the vernacular 
of the * pig-driver' and the ' horse-keeper,' which he quotes as 
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'parallels for' Mr. Whistons English. The writer would, 
perhaps, not deny that he is consistent with himself in spirit and 
in temper throughout his article, which is altogether of such a 
character that I cannot in justice to myself or others leave it 
unanswered. 

The Reviewer^s first objection is rather a strange one. It is 
founded on the fact that ' I have endeavoured to make the 
work generally useful,^ and not contemplated one class of 
readers only. From this he would infer that my 'Com- 
mentary cannot be intelligent, or even intelligible,' — a state- 
ment for which we have all the weight of his assertion, and — 
nothing more. 

Well, my reply is very simple. If the volumes of the 
'Bibliotheca Classica' were all composed for one class of 
readers only, it would fail from want of funds. No one class 
of purchasers would be sufficiently numerous to pay the ex- 
penses of such an undertaking, — a fact which an Editor, if 
he has any conscience, will bear in mind, and regulate his 
commentary accordingly. For simply stating that I have en- 
deavoured to do this, the Reviewer represents me as ' mouthing 
great promises,"* and applies to me the school-boy quotation — 

** Quid feret hie tanto dignum promissor hiatu ?" 

He then says, ' we believe we shall give our readers a fair idea 
of the scholarship of this edition by an examination of Mr. 
W.''s Commentary on the De Corona," which he selects 'for 
this reason, — that every one who reads Demosthenes has read 
it." But if this be true, surely it justifies an Editor in his 
endeavour to compile a commentary for general use, and not 
for the select few of one class only. If every one who reads 
Demosthenes reads this speech, the commentary upon it should 
be written in remembrance of this multiplicity of readers, even 
at the risk of * common-place matter.' Of this, indeed, the 
Reviewer asserts that ' Mr. W.'s annotations contain a con- 
siderable amount," and he then gives his ' fair idea " of them by 
these two specimens : — 
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Sri TTov] * I presume.' 

Sc /JLBV .... ac SI] For Tag fiiv and rag 81. 

Now my first thought upon these extracts was that the ' con- 
siderable amount ' was at any rate composed of rather minute 
parts, the aggregate of which might not have been accurately 
summed up by the Reviewer, who, by the way, has peculiar notions 
on the precise meaning of ^ half-a-dozen.' But I soon found out 
that he had equally peculiar notions as to the proper way of 
^ giving a fair idea ' of my commentary, and that the plan of 
quoting it as I wrote it was not his, plan. For example, it 
might be supposed that his quotation, ' For rac /jUv and rag Sc,' 
with a full stop at the end, was the whole of the note. But, in 
fact, it is only the beginning of it, and it goes on thus : — 

' For rac fJ^iv and rac 8l, the regular inflexions of the de- 
monstrative roc, as we find og in Homer, and koI Sg in prose. 
See note, p. S,' 

which runs thus : — 

^ It is remarkable, that as in Greek oc, the old demonstrative, 
afterwards became 6, as in 6 fiiv and 6 Sij so in Sanscrit sas, 
'he,' and eshas 'this,' the nominative of tad and etad^ drop 
the final 8 before any consonant, hard or soft (Monier Williams, 
Gram. p. 36).' 

Now it is not for me to say, that the note as a whole is 
otherwise than ' common-place ;' of that the reader must judge. 
But I may urge that the Reviewer's suppression proves that 
he did not think so, and if he did oiot, why then he has unfairly 
suppressed the truth to suggest what is not true. 

He then observes, ' Mr. W. is fond of illustrating Greek 
idioms in a rather peculiar way. Instead of explaining the 
rationale of the phrase (a phrase!), or pointing to a parallel 
passage from any Greek author, he adduces some manifest 
Grsecism from Milton, somewhat on the principle of " ignotum 
per ignotius." We have two instances in one page : — 

VBvpaKOffiv aiaOlffOai] .... With the construction comp. 
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Milton, Sams. Agonistes : '^ Knowing, as needs I must, by 
thee betrayed.'^ 

QKovovatv] ' they are called . . . .' Milton, P. L. iii. : — 

" Or heai^tt thou rather pure ethereal stream, 
Whose fountain who can tell ?" ' 

After this blunder — for Milton wrote and I quoted ' who shall^'' 
not * who can tell ' — the Reviewer adds, * The absurdity of this 
is, that no one but a Greek scholar can possibly construe these 
affectations of Milton^s \ and after a remark on the condition of 
Mr. Whistotfs mind, he observes, 'Milton (with Mr. W. of 
course) is a primary fact — a standard by which every other writer 
and every language may be measured.'* 

Does he then mean that I have compared ' Miltorfs afiTecta- 
tions' with the idioms of any other writer than Demosthenes, or 
his Grsecisms with any other language than Greek! I affirm 
that I have not ; and in making this statement I question the 
Reviewer's veracity, and challenge him, whoever he may be, 
and whatever his motives, to prove his assertion. 

Again : I deny his other assertion, that ' none but a Greek 
scholar ' can construe the two quotations from Milton : and I 
support my denial by something more than assertion. For I 
affirm, that any intelligent Englishman, if he knew Latin enough 
to construe 

*' Sensit w medios delapsus in hostes^^ 
in Virgil, would understand the line 

^ Knowmg as needs I must hy thee betrayed," 

and that he would at once understand 

" Or hear*it thou rather pure ethereal stream, 
Whose fountain who shaU tell V 

if he had ever construed in Horace, 

^' Matutine Pater, seu Jane lihentiiis audis,^* 

Nay, more, I assert what every scholar knows, that this ' hear'st 
thou rather ' of Milton is not merely a Grsecism, but a Latinism, 
and actually an English copy of the Latin ' libentius audis ' of 
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Horace, who repeats this usage of ^audire' in the following 

verses: — 

*< Sttbtilis yeternm judex et callidus audia*' — Sat. ii. 7* 101. 
*^ Rexque paterque^ 

audM ooram."— Epist. i. 7« 37. 
^ Tu recte vivis ei curas esse quod audis,*^ — Epist. i. 16, 17* 

This is, I know, ^common-place^ demonstration enough; but 
' less than thorough will not do ' for the Reviewer, and therefore 
I add Bishop Newton's note on * Milton's affectation,' which 
runs thus : 

"Or dost thou rather hear this address, dost thou delight 
rather to be called 'pure ethereal stream?' An excellent 
Latinism, as Dr. Bentley observes, Hor. Sat. ii. vi. 20 : — 
* MatuUne pater seu Jane Ubentius audis t ' '' 

And we have an expression of the same kind in Spenser, Faerie 
Queen, i. v. 23 : 

^ If old Aveugle's sons so eyil hear." 
So that this ' Gracism'* is after all really an ^excellent Latinism^'' 
which Spenser also had adopted before Milton, though I readily 
believe that the Reviewer was innocent of any knowledge of 
the fact. But I charge him with worse than ignorance, — he 
has acted dishonestly. That line of Horace, 

** Matuline Pater, seu Jane libentius audUy' 

was quoted by me in the same note as ' Milton's affectation ;' 
but the Reviewer wished to insinuate that I ' had a peculiar way 
of illustrating Greek idioms by quoting Milton' exclusively ; so 
he suppressed what proved the contrary, and carefully omitted 
the Latin quotation which proved that the ' manifest Grsecism *» 
was, as Bentley called it, an ' excellent Latinism.' Such tricks 
spare me the necessity of speculating on ' the condition of his 
mind,' and furnish, no doubt, an accurate ^ standard ' by which his 
' language may be measured,' to say nothing of his conscience. At 
the same time he observes, ' we have two instances' (of quotations 
from Milton) ' on one page,' but he does not tell his readers 
that on the opposite side without turning a page — there are two 
illustrations not from Milton — one in fact from Shakspeare and 
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the other from W. Habington. This he suppresses. Nor again, 
that there are only two other quotations from Milton (one in prose) 
in the 1 60 pages of the ' great speech ' reviewed, and only five 
throughout the 559 pages of the text and commentary, against 
twelve from Shakspeare. This he suppresses. Nor again does 
he state what I tell him, that throughout the whole volume I 
have not used Milton to illustrate Greek idioms or constructions 
more than twice, — in fact, only in these two places which he has 
himself quoted. And in these two cases nothing would have 
been easier than to have explained the ^ rationale of the phrase '* 
or pointed to a 'parallel passage^ from a Greek author. Common 
sense or a common grammar would have suggested the first, and 
any good Index or Lexicon would have supplied the other. But 
I preferred illustrating one language by another ; and I cannot 
understand how the Saturday Review condemns this plan in me, 
when in the very same number it reprobates ' a system of educa- 
tion in which the use of language as a discipline of the mind, the 
connexion of one language with another, and the commonest 
analogies and difierences of kindred tongues, are never thought 
of.^ Such inconsistency as this, and such suppressions as I have 
already noticed, I cannot explain by any hypothesis at all credit- 
able to the Reviewer. But I have still graver matter against 
him. I impugn his veracity, and I charge him with a falsehood, 
for which there can be no excuse. He asserts, that ' not uncom- 
monly we have half a dozen different renderings of the same pas- 
sages from Lord Brougham, C. R. Kennedy, J. P. Norris, 
Drake, &c. &c.'* 

Now, if in 559 pages there had been not more than six in- 
stances of this variety, one might have said that the Reviewer^s 
language was an exaggeration* Or if in the 160 pages of *the 
great speech,' I had only occasionally given such a variety of 
versions, I might have urged that his language was calculated 
to mislead, if not intended to deceive. But if for ho one passage 
of ' the great speech ' are half-a-dozen different renderings given 
by me ; if in no one of 559 pages are there six various translations 
of any line or particle^ why then there is only one word in the 
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English language which will fitly describe the Reviewer^s false- 
hood, and that, however deserved by him, it is not becoming for 
me to use. 

I do affirm, however, that in no one case, and in no 
single passage, have I given or quoted from any authors ' half-a- 
dozen different renderings.' If I am writing an untruth, he can 
easily expose it, and put me to open shame. If the contrary, 
why then, 'forsooth,** he is himself (as the Saturday Review 
writes) ' an example and a warning of the perils and temptations 
which beset the writer to whom smartness is a necessity,' and 
truth a matter very readily dispensed with. Nay, I may go even 
further, though not to vindicate myself, but to expose him. For 
instead of ' not uncommonly giving half-a-dozen,' I have never 
given even five, only once have I given four (of laiXoKpaafa), and 
only twice have I given even three translations from the authors 
specified plus those included, but not named, in his ^ &c., &c./ 
whoever these last may be. Nor should I omit, that two of the 
fomr authors who have * not uncommonly ' contributed ' half-a- 
dozen renderings,' have not written on more than om speech ; and 
that very often where I have given two or three versions of a 
passage, one of them has been in German or some other modem 
language. 

This however the Reviewer abstained from noticing, though 
some readers might think it a reconmiendation ; while on the 
other hand, without even a colourable pretence, he wantonly cir- 
culated a fiction which may be injurious to myself and other 
persons. At the same time he boldly charges me with ' super- 
fluous comments upon topics which are familiar to moderate 
scholars, and omitting to notice what is less so,' adding, 

'*In one instance Mr. W. has committed both faults in a 
single note, and combined with them an mtirdy faUe ex^AsLViBXiovi 
of the construction. The use of the participle after verbs of 
sense, &c., agreeing with the subject is a noteworthy construc- 
tion, but of every day occurrence. The peculiar usage of the 
verb TTBQiopav deserves to be pointed out, at all events to a 
learner who is thought to require information on the former 
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head. But in the following note Mr. W. speaks of the fonner, 
and takes no notice of the latter : — 

" wepuSuv yiyvofAtva] . . . • observe the participle after a verb 
of sense or perception.**^ 

*No doubt,' adds the Reviewer, 'the participle is literally 
after a verb of sense, but it does not follow the verb, qtta a verb 
of sense.' 

I observe by the way, that the Reviewer suppresses a German 
version given in my note to show the difference of idiom in a 
modern language, and I come to close quarters with him at once. 
Now he intimates plainly enough that the participle yiyvofieva 
agrees with the subject. He cannot repudiate this intimation, 
though it involves such an egregious blunder that I could not for 
some time see his meaning. But there can be no mistake 
about it, for he says, * Mr. W. speaks of the former,' i. e. * the 
use of the participle after verbs of sense agreeing toith the sub- 
ject,"* and ' takes no notice of the latter.' However, the truth is 
that the ^participle yiyrSfitva'* does not agree with the subject 
of the verb, as the whole text (Did the Reviewer examine it !) 
will show (p. 434), and as 'the fourth and fifth as well as the 
sixth form' would point out to him, simply because the said * sub- 
ject' is a singular feminine, and the aforesaid participle a neuter 
plural ! ! ! Here is the text : — 

irorepov aifTrjv (sc. tyjv tt^Xcv) .... to twv wpoyovfov icaXa 
. Koi S^Kaia avaipHv • • • • ^ tovto plv firj Troiav, a S* ewpa avfifiri' 
ao/i£va, el firidelg KwXiau koI rrpoytrOaviff* cue ioiKtv Ik ttoXXov, 
ircpuSciv yiyvofieva ; 

At a glance it is plain that yiyvofieva agrees with the object of 
another verb^ and not with avrfiv, the subject of TrcpcVSciv ; but 
as the Reviewer credits me with a ' spirit of comprehensive phil- 
anthrophy,' I may as well do something to merit his eulogium, 
so I will make the matter plainer still by Mr. Kennedy's version: — 

' If she (the city) did not this — ^which would indeed have been 
shameful — was it right, that what she saw would happen if un- 
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prevented, and was for a long time, it seems, aware of, she should 
suffer to come to pass ! ^ So the Reviewer has made ^ come to 
pass ^ agree with she I (Clever man, very.) I may add, too, that 
Mr. K. observes, " Pabst is the only translator who has rendered 
TTc/ouSciv yiyvofieva accurately, ^ungehindert geschehen lassen.^^ 
This accordingly I gave in my note, and the Reviewer sup- 
pressed. (Honest man, very.) 

Well, after this brilliant discovery in concords he remarks, 
^ the explanation is quite erroneous. No doubt the participle is 
literally a/ier a verb of sense, but it does not follow the verb, qua 
a verb of sense.^ 

I answer that no explanation whatever was given, and there- 
fore no erroneous one, and that I am perfectly correct in what 
I have noted for observation. The participle does follow the 
verbs of sense wepiiSHVy irtpiopavy and irspioipofiai^ whereas 
laaai, in the same meaning, is followed by the infinitive. And 
why it does follow such verbs of sense is well explained by 
Dr. Donaldson (Grammar, p. 688), who observes, ' the participle 
very often takes the place of the infinitive, particularly after 
verbs which signify perception^ knowledge, &c.; for all these 
verbs refer to the state which results from an action, rather 
than to the action itself. The case is that of the object^'* not of 
the subject. There are but few instances to the contrary, and 
one of them — rove 'Aflijvafovc ^Xttc^cv tawc av circ^cXdccv, Koi 
Trjv yriv ouk av TrcpuSsiv TfiriOrivai (Thucyd. ii. 20) — ^illustrates 
the explanation ; for here an infinitive follows wepiiSiXvy a mere 
possibility being contemplated, not a realized result. 

The Reviewer also charges me with ' omitting to notice the 
peculiar usage of inpiopav.'' It is a sufficient reply that in 
construing firiSlv toiovtov wepiopdv yiyvofisvov (Fal. Leg. § 72) 
with a class, I put the question as to this ^peculiar usage,^ 
and immediately received a correct answer. 

But having begun with participles, he continues thus : ' The 
truth is (the Reviewer's forsooth), Mr. W. has a very 
inadequate idea of the peculiar usage of the Greek participle. 
For example, in p. 477, he translates avayKti .... to rwv 
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i\Op(ijv ffVfujilpov Zi^TOvvra fifj ^ipuv, k.t,\. ' It must be ... . 
that while pursuing the interests of our enemies, he refrained 
from bringing/ &c. 

' Any one who will refer to the passage will see, at a glance, 
that the participle is causal, and not temporal/ So he will ; 
and any one who will refer to my note as I wrote it, will also 
see that I have made the participle decidedly causal, and not 
temporal. For the text runs KaiTOi Svoiv avrov dvayKfi darepov, 
Yi inTiSiv Toig TTpaTTOfxivoig in ijULOv tot exovr iyKoXuv jultj 
ypatjiHv irapa TavO^ IVspa, ri to tHjv i\Opwv avfi^ipov ^lyrovvra 
fiii tpipeiv eig ixiaov Ta rourwv ifihlvia) — 

And my note is : ' One of two things must be ; either 5y 
reason ofhis not then having any fault to find with my acts, he 
abstained from proposing other measures contrary to them, or 
that while pursuing the interests of our enemies, he refrained 
from bringing forward measures better than mine.** 

Here, then, I have made the first participle (cxovra) elabo- 
rately causal; and though the second ^r^TovvTa is translated 
' while pursuing,^ this does not exclude the notion of a cause, 
any more than the Reviewer'*s ' you mourn while I am delighted ' 
excludes that of a contrast. But he wished it to appear that 
I had a * very inadequate idea of the uses of the participle;^ so 
he suppresses all that portion of my note, which proves I had the 
same idea of them as himself, and carefully brings out that part 
of it only, from which his readers might, under his guidance, 
infer the contrary. This is bad enough ; but it is aggravated 
by the fact that the first and most prominent note of the very 
next leaf exhibits another of ' the peculiar uses of the participle/ 
and is* therefore additional evidence against him. It is short 
and plain ij^x^iv . . . icm ciScic), ' though I have, and though 
I know ;'^ so short and so plain, that it could not be misrepre- 
sented, and therefore the Reviewer ignores it altogether. But 
he is great in participles, though neither a 'venerable fogy' 
nor a ' crabbed grammarian ;** so he says that in dyaOy y\ ovx 
opfg; Tvxy (nffi^t^itoKtog Trig ifiiig wg (^avXrig KaTt}yopHg, 
* Mr. W. evidently does not see that here, as often else- 
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where, the partieiple is more important than the finite verb.^ 
Well, possibly he is right ; for I have tried hard to see what 
I ^evidently don'^t seef and, after all, I cannot, any more 
than I can see it in (ncoTTEtrs, rl irianwavreQ tI iiradov 
(Fal. Leg. § 70), where the finite verb is not more important 
than the participle, nor the participle than the verb. They are 
the corresponding terms of an antithesis, and therefore one is 
just as important as the other, but not a whit more so ; nor, 
indeed, is there any reason why one part of a verb should be 
more important than another, unless made so by position and 
accompaniments. Then the Reviewer attacks my translation : 
* Good, indeed — don't you see ? — is the fortune in which having 
passed your life," &c. It should be, says he, 

' You have passed your life in a fine fortune, to find fault with 
the meanness of mine/ 

No, it should not ; for this alteration completely ignores the 
additional irony in ye (" acuente sarcasmum particula yt,'' says 
Dissen), and it does not reproduce the prominence of ayaOy^ and 
it omits altogether the withering personality of ovx op^g. In 
fact, it might have done well enough for the smooth and tame 
elegance of Isocrates, but it does not express the energy and the 
irony of Demosthenes. If the Reviewer really wished to repre- 
sent the original by a diiferent translation from mine, he has 
failed ; and I may as well show him how he might have done it 
better, thus : 

' A fine fortune certainly you have passed your Kfe in — have 
you not ! — ^to find fault with the meanness of mine.' 

True — I did not give this version, but only a faithful repre- 
sentation of what Demosthenes said, and the way in which he 
said it. Mr. Kennedy's version is nearly the same : 

*A happy fortune, do you see, you have enjoyed, that you 
should find fault with the meanness of mine.' 

Such renderings are indeed not elegant ; for Demosthenes 
did not study elegance ; if he had, he might have lived peaceably 
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and have died a natural death. He did not write for the closet 
or the court, but he harangued a popular assembly as a popular 
orator, — not charming the ear by elegant diction, but storming 
the heart by force of thought and power of expression. For the 
Reviewer there is no such plea; when, therefore, he writes 
about ^enucleating the sense which underlies a construction," 
one is tempted to say with old Bonsard, ^ ayez piti^ de votre 
pabvre mbre naturelle,^ and when he talks ' of particles being 
imbedded in a passage,** like flint nodules in a chalk cli£^ one is 
apt to think his language, if less metaphorical, might have been 
more appropriate. 

But my critic has not yet done with me, nor I with him. He 
sneers at my scholarship and impugns my grammatical know- 
ledge as follows. He says, "we have in p. 533 [314] iweiSri 8' 
ovv iveypa^jiriQy * when, however, you did get enrolled.'' So far 
so good. But Mr. W. proceeds : * This use of ovv after a 
parenthesis is, fee.** The explanation is quite wide of the mark. 
Mr. W. has evidently failed to observe that 8* otJv is used very 
much like aXXo ovv, ' however,' ' anyhow.' '' 

Certainly I have, for never before had I seen such a colloca- 
tion as S' ovv, and never did I expect to be told that ' S' ovv is 
used very much like aXXa ovv.' To be candid with the Re- 
viewer, I could not at first believe he had made such a ^ positive 
blunder' as to connect 81 with oui;, instead of iireiSri^ which he 
clearly does when he says that ' S* ovv is used very much like 
oXXo ovv."* It is not ; for the Si belongs to the cTrEtSi?, and not 
to the ovv at all, a remark which it is almost a humiliation to 
make, it is so elementary. But he also says my ' explanation is 
quite wide of the mark.' Well, the Greek is ewuSfi 8' eic rovg 
Sfifi6TaQ Bveypafftrig 67rai<T8^7roT£, Iw 70p rowro yc, kiniSfi 8* ovv 
Ivcypa^iic, and my note is, " This use of ovv after a parenthesis, 
to recal the attention, is very frequent ; and the repetition of 
the remark is clearly Intended to impress upon the hearers the 
difficulty which iSschines experienced in his attempts to get on 
the ' burgess list.' " 

Yet the Reviewer, who does not see that Si belongs to cTraS^ 
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in both clauses, is bold enough (though he translates ovv as I do) 
to say my ^ explanation is quite wide of the mark/ It is not 
enough simply to affinn the contrary, and therefore I quote Dr. 
Donaldson (Oram. 571), who observes, ^ovv does not imply a 
logical inference, like apa, but merely recals attention to some- 
thing which has been already said, in the way of confirmation or 
correction.'' So Matthise has a section (611) on the use of ^ oSv 
after a parenthesis f and Liddell and Scott observe, ^ When a 
speech has been interrupted by parenthetic clauses, ovv serves to 
take it up again, like our Isay^ why then^ Lat. dico, inquam, igitwr.^ 

No more then on this point ; but in the liberal spirit for which 
he gives me credit, I would as an old practitioner recommend for 
the Beviewer a course of Xen. Anab. i. 1. 9, before he again 
writes that F oHv is used very much like aXXa o3v- Not that he 
deserves a gratuitous prescription after asserting that I ^ have 
clearly missed the meaning of vfj AC aWa = aXXa vfj Am, in 
putting an imaginary objection ;'* a statement untrue as regards 
myself, and incorrect as regards the Greek. For in p. 147 I 
observe that vri A£a, aXXa, *' is the objection of some one who is 
supposed to hold different opinions, thus introduced by what is 
technically called vrro^opa." 

If this does not imply an imaginary objection, I don'^t know 
what does. But the Beviewer says vri AC dXXa = aXXa V17 Ala, 
thus showing his ignorance of an important principle as well as 
of an every-day idiom. For such words cannot be transposed 
in any language without an alteration of the sense, and the 
phrases in question are not, as the Beviewer says, identical, but 
different in effect and meaning. I will again be kmd to him and 
show him this. When vfj Ala is placed first, it refers to argu- 
ments that have gone before which it concedes to be valid; 
when placed after dXXa it refers to objections stated afterwards 
which it renders more emphatic, whether real or imaginary. 
This simple and sensible distinction is illustrated by aXXa t^ 
A(a in pp. 255. 269, and by vrj Ala yap in pp. 179. 227, but the 
Beviewer did not notice it. Had he been less eager for fault- 
finding, he might have done so, and he would not have fallen into 
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a blunder of the same kind as if he said ' not but that,^ in English 
= * but not that/ 

He next observes, that Mr. W. * also appears to be ignorant 
of the peculiar use of Si in apodosi after temporal relatives, 
especially lirei and its cognates. Two instances of this igno- 
rance occur, viz. in p. 428 (241) and p. 469 (269) ; though 
the true explanation is just glanced at in the latter." But 
strange to say, what the Reviewer dogmatically calls the 
true explanation, has for the last 1700 years (I can prove 
what I assert) been rejected as the wrong one; and instead 
of the passage being an instance of Si in apodosi, it was cited 
1700 years ago as a notable instance of a sentence without 
any apodosis at all, — an example, in fact, of an orator being so 
far carried away by his feelings (l^cen-a/ucvoc virb tov iraOov^) 
that before getting to the end of the sentence he forgot how he 
began it. So that in this case Fortune has not favoured the 
bold. The Reviewer has been decidedly unlucky. And besides, 
my note conclusively proves, not my 'ignorance' of, but my 
familiarity with this peculiar use of Bi in apodosi. Any one of 
ordinary capacity may see that I assumed it as a well-known 
fact, when I wrote 'the sentence is incomplete unless indeed 
we assume that the apodosis is in del Si fis T and in another 
note (p. 175) I wrote ' Al is here again used in the apodosis of 
the sentence.** 'But in facf (the Reviewer's phrase for the 
contrary) ' Mr. W. has by no means learnt to grapple with the 
particle Si, especially when in connexion with fiiv. Sometimes 
he quite mimmdergtanda their force ; and where this is not the 
case, he does not render the passage in which they are imbedded 
into decently idiomatic English.' Comprehensive and compli- 
mentary this : and then the Reviewer adds, ' the following in- 
stances (plural) are positive blunders (plural) : SriXov yap &ti aif 
fiiv aXycTc Inl rote <n;)u/3€J3i|ic<J<rtv, AlGxlvri, koI tovc QtiPalovg 
cXecTc, KTrifiar ixiov iv ry Boc<iir(^ Koi y atopy Hjv to eKeiviov, lyw 
Si xalpWf Sc avdvg i^Tjfrovfiiiv ivo tov raiira Trpa^avrog.'^ 

Now, correcting a clerical error of Euboea for Boeotia, my 
note is :•— 
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* For you, forsooth grieve over what has happened, though 
you have property in Boeotia, and are farming what once was 
theirs.'' 

The Reviewer'^s remark is, * Mr. W. stops at the end of 
the first clause, and consequently spoils the sense," for which an 
ordinary logician would have said, ' and consequently leaves the 
sense incomplete." But that would not have suited the Reviewer"s 
purpose ; and, moreover, there would have been nothing untrue 
in it. I did leave the sense incomplete^ for it is plain enough 
in the Greek ; and my note was only meant to bring out all its 
irony as clearly as possible. This, however, is not explained by 
the single sentence which the Reviewer quotes ; nor is it con- 
fined to the contrast which his version and that of Mr. Drake before 
him have reproduced. In the preceding sentence Demosthenes 
had taunted ^schines with hypocritically bewailing and mourning 
over the calamities which the Thebans had suffered from 
Alexander (6 ra Or\^aiwv odvpo/ievog vvv iraOi} koI Su^iiyv wc 
oifcrpa), and ' of which ^schines himself had been the cause.' 
The orator carefully uses oSvpofnivog to signify outward 
mourning^ where there was no grief (akyHv% and then clinches 
the charge of hypocrisy by showing that, although JSschines 
'bore about the mockery of woe," he nevertheless could 
not feel any grief because he had profited by the calamities 
over which he mourned^ and was actually farming the lands 
of which the Thebans had been dispossessed. But Demosthenes 
puts this argument with sarcastic irony thus : ' You go about 
mourning over what has happened; for, of course, you are 
deeply grieved, though (or when) you are enriched by it." 
He distinguishes between ' mourning " and ' grief," as the Poet, 
when he describes those who — 

** Grieve for an hour perhaps, then mourn a year. 
And bear about the mockery of woe 
To midnight dances and the public show.'' 

All this is plain enough, and Mr. Drake expresses it thus :— 

'For of course, u^schines, you are pained by what has 
occurred, and pity the Thebans; you that have property in 
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BoBotia, and are now farming their acres; whilst /, on the 
contrary, rejoice, — I, whose surrender was immediately de- 
manded by the author of these disasters.**^ 

The Reviewer's version is suspiciously like (where correct), in 
italics, &c., and runs thus, with a blunder at starting: — 
' For, of course, you^ -^schines, mourn over what has hap- 
pened, and pity the Thebans, when you have property in 
Boeotia, and farm their estates; while I am delighted, who 
was at once demanded to be given up.' So that not only does 
our clever critic ignore altogether this distinction between grief 
and mourning, on which Demosthenes so pointedly insists ; but 
(as the passage is ironical, and denies, in fact, what it asserts 
in words) his ' idiomatic English ' makes Demosthenes declare 
that ^schines did not even mourn at all, and represents him 
as denying emphatically in one sentence what he had elaborately 
affirmed in the one next before. 

Again, had he found in my notes such a phrase as ' I who 
was at once demanded to be given up,' possibly he might have 
requested his readers to notice its * singular elegance.' One 
thing, at any rate, is clear from this attempt at improving the 
translation of others, that he had better keep to the ' role facile 
du critique,'* and let remodelling and reforming alone. His efforts 
do but recall the parallel : — 

" So watchful Bruin forms with plastic care 
Each growing lump, and brings it to a bear.*' 

After thus proving by this one case his ' instances ' (plural) of 
' positive blunders ' (plural), he observes, ' The following case is 
much worse. In fact' (his favourite term for something else) 
* Mr. W. seems to have no notion of seeing his way tlirough a 
long antithetical passage.' Now the proof of something 'much 
worse ' than ' positive blunders ' and of the other assertion ought 
surely to be irresistible, and yet it rests upon nothing but asser- 
tion, as follows : — 

CTTCcra (TV filv r»}c Trapa toutwvI tiiiyiq kcX fpi\avdp(M)Tr(ag tfi 
aTToo-rep^a-ac /3ovXo/U£voc rpoiraia Koi fxaxag Koi iraXaia ipya 
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tXeyeg, wv tIvoq TT/ooo-cSctro 6 iraptjv aywv ovToal ; e/uJ Sc, & 
rpiTaywvKTTa, rov irepi rwv irpiordwv avfxfiovXov ry noXsi irap' 
lovra TO Tivog <pp6vnfia \a^6vT ava^alvuv Iwi to /3f/)ii' Uti ; to 
Tov TOVTwv ava^ia ipovvTog; SiKaiwg jucvtSv awiOavov. 

On which the Reviewer writes,— 

' Mr. W. translates or paraphrases in this wise : 

" Did you then, with the view of robbing me of their honour 
and esteem, appeal to trophies, and battles, and deeds of olden 
time, and which of these, pray, was called for by the present 
trial ? With what spirit, then, you third-rate actor, ought I 
to have mounted the platform when coming forward to counsel 
the state on her claims to pre-eminence? With that of a man 
who had to offer counsel unworthy of the state ? Why, if I had, 
I should have deserved to die for it." 

Adding — 

*' In the first place Mr. W. has mistaken the meaning of 
iTTcira, or else has translated it wry unsatisfactorily. ' Did you 
then,' &c., looks very much as if ' then ' were inferential, whereas 
cTTcira is strictly temporal. Further, the (tv fxiv and the l/xe 81, 
if not wrongly translated, are certainly very inadequately ex- 
pressed." 

But if tiruTa were ' strictly temporal,"* and marked time, 
iEschines must have reached the patriarchal age of 150 at 
, least, a remarkable longevity, and not mentioned in any of 
his biographies. It would also still further complicate the vexed 
question of the birth-year of Demosthenes, and therefore I do 
not think that I have mistaken the meaning or translated it very 
unsatisfactorily. And as for the alternative about <tu /ucv and 
ifii 81, it is really so vague and pointless, that I may be well 
excused from further notice of it. 

But, says the Reviewer, the same observations are equally ap- 
plicable to the following renderings^ though he only quotes one, 
as follows : 

wv KaropOov/ulvwr /ufv, c5 Tr\ Koi Gcoi, fnyiaTotg ava/i^tcr^fj- 
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r»/rwc vwripx^v elvai . . . ic iripw^ Si GVfi^avTwv to yovv eiSo- 
KtfiHv irepUfTTi K.r.X. 

* In the event of the success of which indeed — O earth and 
heavens! — beyond a doubt we might have been pre-eminently 
great . . . but though they have turned out successfully there is 
at any rate,' &c. 

My observation upon this is very decided ; it is arrant nonsense. 
But then it is the Reviewer's nonsense, not mine. I wrote and 
printed — 

* In the event of the success of which indeed — O earth and 
heavens ! — beyond a doubt we might have been pre-eminently 
great . . . but though they have turned out «msuccessfully there 
is at any rate,' &c. 

Here, at any rate, there is no 'positive blunder;' but the 
Reviewer, in his anxiety to give a perfectly ^/air idea ' of my 
work, and, like a good, honest creature as he is, simply wrote 
his ' successfully'^ instead of my 'unsuccessfully,' and then pub- 
lished his misrepresentation as my mistake. After this bit of 
fraud — he is incontinently seized with a fit of duty. ' We feel 
bound ' — trfeve de morale s'il vous plait — ' to point out one or 
two inaccuracies of a more general kind.' 

Si; (TV fxov Sii(TVpeg, * which you sneered at as mine.' Now the 
Reviewer does not show what the inaccuracy is, nor suggest 
(neither does Mr. Drake) a better translation of the text tov 
THxttTinov TovTov ov GV fxov Sii(Tvpegy and he suppresses my re- 
mark — ' observe the forcible juxta-position of the pronouns trv 
juou, though fiov depends on Ttixtafiov.'' I do not admit, then, 
that my rendering is inaccurate, nor yet do I imagine that a 
better may not be found. Will the Reviewer try ? He must 
not adopt the turn of ' a sneer against me.' That I have seen 
before, and perhaps he has. Then on Trap' ahra ra^Khfiara, 
' at the very same time as the offences themselves,' he says : 

' It should be immediately upon the commission of the oifences.' 
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Does he then mean that parallel lines are ^ immediately upon ^ one 
another, or would he not translate Trap a rottg wapovrag Kaipovg^ 
' at the time when the emergencies arose,' or would he render 
irapa ttotov ' immediately upon drinking,' instead of * while 
drinking,' = ' inter bibendum ;' or is it wrong to translate Trap* 
avTa TaSiKrifiaTa fiaXXov ri xpoi/oiv iviysy€vii/iiv<ov ayavaKrov<n 
by * men feel resentment at the very time of their'wrongs rather 
than afterwards V And yet I actually quoted this parallel pas* 
sage in the note from which he has extracted just enough for a 
^ nice invidious nibble,' and then left it. 

Next, on eypa^ov Si Koi <TvvifiovXsvov koi lyoi, ' the mover of 
your resolutions and the adviser of your counsels was myself,' he 
remarks, that ' no force is given to Kai."* But in fact (not the 
Eeviewer's fact) the only office of icat is to give emphasis to lyci, 
and that is expressed by ' I myself.' Mr. Drake gives it, * I 
among the chief.' 

Then on l£ wv woXitevbi koI ttoXiv ov ttoXitbvei^ ' by what you 
do, and what you do not as a public man,' he remarks: ^It 
should have been By your political action, and, on the other 
hand, by refraining from political action.' No; but it might 
have been * by your political action, and, on the other hand, by 
your political inaction.' 

He then goes on, " Mr. W. translates roig Si SiSouc, ' offering 
to some,' and rov TrpoSiSovroc, ' of the man who is ready to be^ 
tray.' Such a version of the present participle in the several 
contexts, is, to say the least, somewhat pedantic. ^ Bribing 
some,' and ' the traitor,' would have given the sense much 
better." 

No, they would not; they would not even have expressed 
what Demosthenes said ; nor indeed is it true that I 
have translated toTc 8c SiSovg ' offering to some.' I have ren- 
dered it 'making offers to others;' and not only the context, 
but the invariable meaning of StSovai prove this to be right. 
No 'moderate scholar' would deny it, and Demosthenes himself 
proves it abundantly. Thus in p. 83 we have ovS' dipemv StSuxn, 
' does not even offer you a choice ;' in p. 85, ovSi SiSovrtov tHjv 
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Kaipwv SiKaaOai Sivaiaff ov, ' not even if circumstances offered 
it, would you be able to accept it.' It is needless to multiply 
illustrations, for if the Reviewer were right, it would follow that 
Demosthenes himself (p. 455) declared before his assembled 
fellow citizens that he actually received a bribe from private 
individuals against the State, whereas he really asserts that they 
offered him bribes (SiSovaif not Sovvac), which, however, were 
refused by himself. This is I know quite enough to vindicate 
accuracy from a silly charge of pedantry, but I will give the 
Reviewer a better case still. Let him read the story (Herod, 
iii. 148) of Sylosbn's application to Darius, when in answer to 
the king's offer in return for an old obligation, Syloson says, Do 
not offer (SfSou) me either silver or gold ; but give me (Sog) my 
country. (Ifiol fxriTe xpvaov^ firyr^ apyvpov StSoi;, a\X avatnaaar 
fiivoq fxoi Sog Trjv irarplda,) An illustration almost as good may 
be seen in the Fal. Leg. p. ^^93. 

And as for tov wpoSiSovTog, which the Reviewer would 
translate ' the traitor,' he is more unlucky still. It occurs in 
this sentence (p. 428) : oifSeig yap, & avSpsg 'A0i|va7ocy to tov 
irpoSiSovTog trvfupipov ZriTMv xpriiiaT avaXtaKH^ oiS' i-miSav 
Sfv av irptriTat Kvpiog yivtirat^ t(^ irpodory trvfifiovXt^ ircpl twv 
XonrCJv hi xp5''o'* I^ other words, ' no one spends his money 
from a wish to benefit the man who is ready, or offers to be a 
traitor ( tov TrpoSiSovrog) ; nor when he has got possession of 
what he has bought, does he employ the traitor (r([J irpoSory) 
as his adviser for the future.' In this context Demosthenes 
plainly makes a distinction between the man who offers to 
commit treason before it is perpetrated, and the actual traitor 
who has consummated it. The former he calls 6 irpo&SoiJc, the 
latter irpoSorrig^ and if the distinction is at all pedantic, the 
Orator is in fault, not the Editor. I have only represented what 
he said ; whereas the * decently idiomatic ' of the Reviewer does 
not represent it, nor convey any idea whatever, much less a 
'fair idea' of the distinction which Demosthenes made. So, 
too, I have translated the present participle (6 oivov/uevoc), ' a 
bidder,' (literally, ' one who offers to buy,') which is its exact 
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meaning. The Reviewer, on his principle, would, I suppose, 
translate it 'a buyer,' which it certainly is not. He then 
proceeds thus : — 

" Upon the passage, p. 410 [230], Tov yap ^tjKiKOv <rv<TTavTog 
TToXe/xou, oh Si 6/U6 {oh yap c-ywyc CTToXircvo/Liiiv ttw Tore) irpwrov 
/U6V ifieigy k.t.X., Mr. Whiston observes: — 

' These words cannot well refer to the foregoing clause, as 
if Demosthenes disclaimed responsibility for the Phocian war, 
but rather to what follows, as if he was anxious to deny that 
he had prejudiced the feelings, or warped the judgment of his 
fellow citizens against the Thebans. Manifestly he might, as 
a public man, have influenced his own countrymen, though he 
denies it; but it was scarcely necessary to assure them that 
he was not the cause of a war between two foreign powers. 
The order of the words suggests the same conclusion.'' 

" To our mind the order of the words renders Mr. Whiston's 
view absolutely impossible.'' 

So that, according to the Reviewer's mind, Demosthenes 
adopted such an order of words, as to render it 'absolutely 
impossible ' to suppose that he talked common sense. Now 
I will admit that, at first sight, the order of the words may 
seem against my view; but if they are read, as I conceive 
Demosthenes delivered them, I am convinced they support it. 
But even if there were grounds for a different opinion, there 
is no reason whatever for flippant dogmatism on the subject, 
however incapable the Reviewer's mind may be of a doubt. 

Then, again, after a sneer at a ' very wise observation ' of mine, 
recognizing Granville Sharp's Canon, he adds, 'unfortunately 
this recognition did not preserve Mr. W. from falling into the 
following trap : — 

' Twv Se iSiwTwv Ka\ iroX\(ov k.t.X.] ' while private individuals 
and the multitude.' 

Now, as this stands here, I admit that by ' private individuals 
and the multitude,' different persons appear to be described, 
whereas Demosthenes meant the same. But if any one will 
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examine the long note (p. 427) from which it is picked out, he 
will see that the context of my English, as well as of the Greek, 
prove them to be identical. However, in this one case, I will 
frankly own, that if I had to write the note again, I should 
translate with Mr. Kennedy, ' the multitude of private men,' or 
with Mr, Norris, * those in no office i. e. the majority.' I only 
regret that the spirit in which the Reviewer has written, will 
not allow me to thank him for his hint, though from his italics 
in ' and the multitude,' I am by no means sure that he would 
have given the correct translation had he tried. Certainly not^ 
if he had followed another Reviewer in translating it * private 
individuals in great numbers.' 

Then he adds, Mr. W. " dabbles in comparative philology, 
and informs us that Ivm ical via has been compared to the Welsh 
' hen ac newi,' which, the Reviewer remarks, * is not Welsh at all.' " 

My reply is that I should have deserved this rebuke if I had 
pretended to a knowledge which I do not possess. But I have 
done nothing of the sort, as my note shows, thus : — 

Ivrt Koi via] Celtic scholars compare this phrase with the 
Welsh * hen ac newi,' and the Gaelic ' sean agus nua,' ' old and 
new.' ' Old,' * older,' and ' oldest,' are in Gaelic * sean,' * senne,' 
^seinne,' the root being the same as in the Latin ^sen-ex,' 
and ' sen' in Latin is ' hen' in Greek, as vSwp is ' sudor,' and 
iTTOfcac, ^sequor.' Now this comparison was actually made 
by Mr. Gideon Davis, whose name indicates some connexion 
with ' le pays des Galls,' and from whom I copied this ' hen ac 
newi.' How far it really differs from Welsh, the English reader 
may judge by the fact that ^ ac ni ddodant win newydd mewn 
costrelau hen'* is Welsh for ' neither do men put new wine into 
old bottles,' and ^ni ddyd neb lain o freth3m netvydd at hm 
ddilled3m,' ' for no man putteth a piece of new cloth unto an 
old garment,' while the things new and old, which a householder 
bringeth forth out of his treasures are 'hethAxi mtoydd a hen.'' 
So that after all there is that fundamental resemblance which 
the Reviewer might be thought to deny, and though with a sub- 
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stantive, the word would have been 'newydd,' still *hen ac newi' 
without one may be not incorrect, as a representation of base or 
crude forms. Whether it is or not, the phrase is not mine ; 
and perhaps even the Reviewer will give me credit for know- 
ing that it is ' Plas Newydd," not ' Plas newi ;' just as, on 
the very title-page of a Welsh Testament, we find 'Testa- 
ment Newydd,^ not * newi,** and ' galon newydd ac ysprid newydd'* 
for a ' new heart and a new spirit.' 

However, as he was determined to criticize my Welsh quota- 
tion, it would have been quite as well for him to quote a trite 
Italian sajdng correctly ; and before the Saturday Review again 
illustrates the evils of Revivalism by the extravagancies of the 
Jansenists, I should recommend its staff to study the facts of 
French History and the laws of French Prosody rather more 
carefully. I ' believe that I shall give ' my readers a ' fair idea ' 
of its present proficiency in these respects, by the following ex- 
tract from an article immediately following that with which I 
have been honoured. The writer observes, ' If the leaders of 
the Revivalist movement will not check its present evils, they 
ought to be compelled, in the common interests of society, as a 
mere matter of public health and decency, to d6 so. There was 
some sense in the famous arrSt connected with the Abbe Paris'^s 
tomb, on which the couplet was written — 

" De par le Roi — c'ert dife/n^ 
De faire miracle daw ce lieu."' 

Here is a lot of blundering not often packed in so small a 
space. 

For (1) The Abb^ Paris is a myth. The person really meant 
was the Abb^ Paris (le diacre P&ris de la paroisse de Saint- 
M^dard, a Paris). 

(2) There was no 'arr^t** at all on the subject, and therefore 
no * famous arrSt.** 

(3) No couplet at all was written on the tomb. 

(4) No such bdtise as this stupid, pointless 'couplet' was ever 
written by any Frenchman, or ever appeared before. 
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(5) The second line does not scan, having nine syllables in- 
stead of eight. So that the ' couplet ' is hardly a ' couplet ' at 
all. 

(6) The treatment of the Jansenists by the French govern- 
ment in 1727, was very far from being dictated by that policy of 
compulsion which the Reviewer seems to think it suggests for 
Revivalism now. 

The proof of what I affirm is short and simple, from the ad- 
mirable History of Duruy (ii. 489), — 

' II se passa en effet des choses ^tranges au cimetifere Saint- 
M^dard. II y eut des scenes extravagantes et scandaleuses. 
Le gouvernement eut la sagesse de ne point intervenir. Le ridi- 
cule Jit justice de cette folic qui dura cinq ans. Lorsque la 
police ferma, enfin, le cimetifere, en 1732, un plaisant ^crivit sur 
le mur — 

" De par le roi, difense cl Dieu, 
De faire miracle en ce lieu." ' 

In these lines, actually written on the wall of the cemetery 
(Bouillet says, T^pigramme fut affich^e h la porte**), there 
is point and humour as well as irreverence, and so they 
have been and will be remembered. In the ' couplet ' of the 
Reviewer, never before written by any one else, there is neither 
point, nor spirit, nor humour, but the ripe ' fruit of his own in- 
genuity,'' — pure insipidity. 

To return, however, to my own Reviewer. After Mr. Davis' 
Welch, he has a passing sneer at ' the ex-Ohancellor'*s taste in 
translation,' and then proceeds to give a few specimens of my 
versions as follows : 

BIT ikavvofjiivtjjv Ktti vjipiZofJLivwv KaX ti Kaicoi; ov)(i iraa^^ovroiy 
ira<Ta ri oiKOVfiivri /usoty) yiyovB TrpoSorwv] ' then the whole land 
is become full of traitors driven from city to city, and insulted, — 
nay, what misery is there which they do not suffer V 

" This strikes us as infinitely clumsy. Why could he not say, 
' cast out, and flouted, and what not T'' 

My answer is, that such a version utterly fails to represent 
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what Demosthenes said. For eXavvo/icvwv, the present parti- 
ciple, does not merely mean that these traitors had been expelled 
from their cities, but that they were outcasts and wanderers on 
the face of the earth while he was speaking. And who would 
accept that miserable 'what not' for tI kukov ov-xji iraaxovrwvi 
or who would think that the indignities and outrages implied in 
v^piZofxivwv are even indicated by ' flouted ?' Would not 
' clouted ' do as well ? or if Demosthenes had known English, 
would he have rcr translated 'cast out, flouted, and what not' by 
his own Greek, or any thing like it ? Or should the ' harm and 
loss ' {vfipig Koi ZnH^ia) in St. Paul's shipwreck be ' flouting and 
loss?' Really I cannot congratulate the Reviewer (I like his 
own words) ' on the feljcity of his renderings.' We all know 

" For the gay beams of lightsome day 
Gild but io flout the ruins grey ;" 

and he must indeed be ignorant and without taste who would 
in the second line use vfiplZeaOai^ and not cTrcyycXav, or some 
similar word {or flouting. 

The next version which he quotes, and the way in which he 
quotes it, is : ' Again : 

aVW Koi KCLTW SiaKVKtijVy 

' making a topsy-turvy hotch-potch.' 

Now if the Reviewer told the truth, and the whole truth, it 
would follow that the above was my English version of the pas- 
sage in question. But I assert that he has been guilty of a 
deliberate misrepresentation, and I prove it by reproducing my 
note as it stands : 

avw KoX KCLTb) SiaKVKCjv] lit, ' making a topsy-turvy hotch- 
potch,' i. e. making a thorough jumble of them. The Latin 
idiom is ' susque deque,' or ' sursum deorsum.' Ours ' topsy- 
turvy,' 1. e. ' topside t'other way,' or, as some explain it, ' top- 
side, turf-way,' i. e. reversed as a clod turned over. 

Here the reader will perceive 'at a glance ' that I profess to give 
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the literal English equivalents of the words in question, and any 
scholar will see that I have done it. But the Reviewer unscru* 
pulously picks out four words from a note, omitting every thing 
before and after which relates to them, and then represents the 
result 'as the fruit of my ingenuity ."^ Others may consider 
it a proof that the Reviewer was determined to find fault, and 
not restrained by any scruples of that honour which is said 
to be found even amongst those who are not particular about 
the eighth Commandment. 

He then quotes, — 

£1 'yap ravra wpotiTO aKOvirl,^ irepl wv ovBiva kIvBvvov 
6vTiv* ov\ virifABivav ol irpoyovoiy rig oi^^l KariirTwev av (tov ;] 
^for had she given up without an effort all for which there 
is no danger which her (sic) forefathers did not encounter, what 
man is there who would not have loathed you !^ and, ^irovtipov 6 
(TVKO^avrfic ait, A wicked thing is a calumniator always.^ 

On the latter of these two renderings the Reviewer makes no 
remark, nor will I. As for the former, it may be that ' her fore- 
fathers ' is a misprint for 'our^ but I cannot say so, and I 
find that Mr. Norris has the same rendering. It is more to the 
purpose to say, that after giving my own literal version I added 
the more idiomatic one of Lord Brougham, thus : 

' For if she had given up without a struggle all that your fore- 
fathers encountered every danger to win, who would not have 
spurned you, jEschines!' 

If, then, the Reviewer had really wished to give a 'fair idea' 
of my labours, he would not have suppressed this second version ; 
and if he had meant to do Lord Brougham justice, and honestly 
to ' exemplify the ex-Chancellor's taste in translation,' he might 
have given this instance as well as another. 

" Then," says the Reviewer, " mark again the schoolboy-like 
translations of /xtv oSv, ' nay, rather,' and wg apcu ' on the 
ground, forsooth, that.' What ordinary Englishman in his 
every-day talk says ' forsooth,' and ' nay, rather' ? We do not 
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know whether these particles are current in the Society of 
Friends, but we doubt if they are to be found in any other 
society of the present day.'^ Well, perhaps it is unnecessary to 
make any answer to such an observation ; for the language of an 
orator is not ' the talk of every-day ' life, but the Reviewer shall 
have one. ' Nos quoque tela sparsimus." If he will turn to 
Dr. Donaldson's Grammar, p. 577, he will Snd piv ovv described 
as *a corrective, where the main point is conceded, but some 
emphatic addition or correction is appended.** If he will look at 
his Liddell and Scott, he may read : ' fiiv ovv often serves to cor- 
rect a statement : nay rather^ imo ffero.'* Or better stiU, let him 
turn to Scholefield's Hints, p. 123, where he will find that the 
late Greek professor (no school-boy) translated rfiv x^^(>«v ^'^^^ 
Tp(\p€Te. 2J fA€v ovv (Aristoph. Achar. 272, 1) by ' way, rather 
you;' and observed, 'but Mevovv ya, in Luke xi. 28, would 
be rendered nay^ rather^ with more strict accuracy than yea^ 
ratherJ* 

If this is not enough, let him turn to the Fal. Leg. by Mr. 
Shilleto, who, as Mr. Kennedy observes, ' has proved himself 
one of the profoundest of English scholars,' where (p. 21) koI 
<TOi^d}TaT0Q jjilv ovv is translated ^Nay you should say (not aotf^og, 
but) even the wisest ;' (p. 261) aXA' oiSi /liicpov, ^ Nay not even 
ever so little ;' and (p. 52) aXXa /xriv^ by ' nay more.' Or let him 
turn to the 'Index' of Euripides by Mr.Paley, one of those 'fellow- 
labourers,' who are forsooth ' likely to be befouled by Mr. W.,' and 
even there he will &hd /ilv ovv twice translated by this ^nay rather? 
But enough of this ' schoolboy-like translation ' (I should like to 
hear what the Reviewer's is), and a few words about ' forsooth,' 
which I suppose will henceforth be duly registered in the Index 
Expurgatorius of the " Saturday." However, there is more Anglo- 
Saxon (sothlice) in ' forsooth' than in the Reviewer's 'enucleation;^ 
and if he will turn to Mr. Merivale's Sallust ( Jugur. 1), he will find 
' his strength, his time, his talents waste away through idleness, 
and then forsooth the infirmity of nature bears the blame.' This 
is in p. 96, and in p. 97 is ' Utique — the word implies j^r^oo^A, or 
as they think ;' and in p. 98, ' Scilicet, forsooth they said.' So again 
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Dr. Donaldson (Gram. p. 506) writes, " Sri is sometimes used in an 
ironical sense, like our old-fashioned ' forsooth,' as in Xen. Hell. 
V. 4. 6 — rag haiplSag 8^, the ladies /oraoo^^.'^ And almost while 
writing this, I find in a leader of the Times (Sept. 28), ' He 
would ask us to take no notice of the slaughter of our seamen, 
because forsooth the Chinese are formidable enemies.' Nor can 
I help again quoting my ^ befouled fellow-labourer,' who in two 
consecutive notes in the same page (Eur. i. 94) has, ' Talk not of 
being rid of your troubles ^r^oo^A,' and 'way let me entreat you.' 
But I have yet to learn that Dr. Donaldson, and the Dean of Christ- 
church, with Messrs. Shilleto, Scott, Merivale,and Paley, whether 
ordinary or extraordinary Englishmen (they are not school-boys, 
certainly), belong to the Society of Friends; nor do I think 
that Mr. Bright is as yet represented on the stafiF of the Times, 
or writes its articles on the Chinese war. 

Then, at last, says the Reviewer, ' but perhaps the grandest 
pieces oi galimatias (two Ts would not be at all 'pedantic ' in this 
word) are the two choice bits which follow,' adding, with most 
refreshing simplicity, ' we purposely avoid quoting the original.' 
The first is : — 

'Here, then, is one; and such a political act of this fine 
fellow. Very like, indeed, is it not, what he charges me 
with?' 

Well, had he not 'purposely' suppressed the original, his 
readers would have seen the difficulty, not to say the impos- 
sibility of translating it to read well, however effective 
Demosthenes might have made it by his delivery. Here it is : — 

*^Ev lllv TolvVV TOVTO TOIOVTO TToXlTeVfXa TOV VBavloV TOVTOVf 

ofioiov yt, oif yap ; oig ifiov Kar-qyopH. 

Now the only question is, Whether my English fairly re- 
presents the original. I maintain that it does, and, moreover, 
that it exactly reproduces the order of the orator's words ; so 
that if there is any "• gallimatias'' at all, it is just as much the 
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orator's as mine. At any rate other versions are exceedingly 
like mine. Mr. Kennedy, e.g.^ translates it: — 

' Such is one of this boy's political acts ; similar, is it not ? 
to what he charges me with.' 

So, too, Mr. Norris, who, however, does not translate roiovroi — 

' Here you have one event in the public life of this man in 
his youth — very like, is it not, to those of which he accuses 
mer 

The German of Jacobs is much the same : — 

'Diess ist nun also eine Staatshandlung des Junglings 
hier, die — meint Ihr nicht? — denen ahnlicht ist, die er mir 
vorwirft.' 

So much for one ' of the grandest pieces of galimatias ' (the 
Reviewer loves superlatives) ; the other is : — . 

' Like a wretch, as you are, may the gods, if so it might be, 
and if not all these Athenians, bring you to ruin, vile as you 
are as a citizen, and vile as a third-rate actor.' 

Here, again, he has ' purposely ' omitted the original, which 
I purposely exhibit : — 

KaKOv KUKCjg (re juoAiora filv oi Ocol, iirnTa ovtoi wavreg 
airoXiffuavy irovripov ovra koL iroA{rf|v koI rpirayoyvKTrriv, 

I affirm then that if there is any gaUimatias, it exists in the 
original as much as in my translation, which reproduces the 
order of the Greek, and represents the meaning of its words 
and phrases. I may add, that my rendering of KaKoi; kukCjc is 
that which the late Professor Scholefield invariably gave for it 
in Aristophanes, and that the meaning of fiaXiara fiiv had been 
previously explained in pp. 455. 484. However, Mr. Norris's 
version is not unlike my own :— ^ 

' Wretch, that you are, wretched be the fate that I pray the 
gods, in the first place : and then all who hear me, to inflict 
upon you, rascally citizen, and rascally stage-drudge.' 
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Mr. Kennedy's is not so similar ; but it does not express the 
KaKov KaKwg of the original : — 

' 111 betide thee, say I ; and may the gods, or at least the 
Athenians, confound thee for a vile citizen, and a vile third-rate 
actor.' 

But the Reviewer thinks he has a ' complete paralleV to one 
of these two last versions of mine, and regrets that he cannot 
find a 'perfect parallel for' the other, though he nevertheless 
quotes a dialogue as not dissimilar to it. Now I wish to do 
him complete justice in his ' Saturday,' if I cannot in his 
*every-day talk,' and to give a 'fair,' though it may be an 
imperfect idea of the felicity of his illustrations and the refine- 
ment of his taste. I therefore reproduce his parallel, and quote 
his dialogue. The former is, — 

" Hawkard hanimals to drive is a pig, when there's a many 
on 'em, werry," 

' The celebrated sentiment' (so deposes the Reviewer) ' of the 
pig-driver.' The dialogue, possibly from a Welsh drover, is be- 
tween Jack and Tom, thus : — 

" I say, Tom," the guard of a mail-coach was once heard to 
say to the horsekeeper, " I say, Tom, I can't t^U how you sleeps 
o'nights, owing such a sight o'money as you does!" "Well, 
Jack," was the answer, " if them sleeps as I sleeps as I owes 
money to, I can sleep all right !" 

Whether these recollections of the Reviewer resemble my 
English, or rather illustrate the temper of his criticism and the 
affinities of his own mind, I leave others to determine. If they 
don't remind one of the a^ncient Frankeleine, they do of the 
young one, — 

^ For he had lever talken with a page. 
Than to commune with any gentle wight, 
Ther he might leren gentiilesse aright." 
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That the work in disparagement of which he has invented, 
exaggerated, and misrepresented, and for which he has not one 
single word of commendation, is not free from ' errors and im- 
perfections,^ I have already admitted, in the hope they would be 
treated with such consideration as may fairly be shown to a 
first attempt. Had the Reviewer shown me any, had he ex- 
hibited one single trait of generosity, or candour, or common fair- 
ness, I would not have undertaken the irksome task which he has 
imposed upon me, nor have dwelt upon trifles which I have felt 
it humbling to discuss. But it was simply my duty to protect 
others if I could from unmerited injury, and to vindicate my 
own reputation from an unprincipled, and, I trust I may add, 
an undeserved attack. What the Reviewer will say for his 
own character is a matter of indifference to me, and perhaps of 
no great moment to himself, though I have convicted him of 
falsehood, exposed his ignorance, and his misrepresentations, 
proved that he has suppressed the truth, while more than 
suggesting the false, and now express the conviction that there 
is nothing in his Review characteristic of the scholar, and worthy 
of the gentleman. 



P.S. — After all, I must ask a favour of the Reviewer, though, 
indeed, it is for the literary public, rather than for myself. He 
seems to be in possession of a bibliographical treasure of very 
unique character, namely, an edition of Demosthenes, — 'the 
folio^ as he calls it, — from which is taken the paging, which 
he has included in brackets \ Strange to say I cannot find 
it in the British Museum, though I have carefully examined all 
the folios there, beginning with the Aldines of 1504 and 1513, 
and finishing with one in 1607. What makes the Reviewer's 
^ folio' the more curious, if not precious, is the singular fact, 
that although it does not agree at all with the paging of any 
other known folio, it does agree so minutely with the octavo 

' He says ' the number in brackets is taken from the folio paging.' 

C 
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of Beiske, that every page is numbered with exactly the same 
figure or figures, and begins and ends with exactly the same letter. 
It is to be hoped that the Reviewer will not allow such a curiosity 
to continue in private hands, but 'feel bound ^ to present it 
to the National Library, where alone such a treasure ought to 
be deposited. He can, of course, do it anonymously, as he 
may not wish his name to be known, even though in connexion 
with such an act of liberality. 



ROBERT WHISTON. 



RoCHBiTER, 

Oa, 27, 1859. 
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